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STUDY OF THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 


A question has long been agitated among the 
learned, whether the acquisition of the dead lan- 
guages affords an adequate reward for the labour 
necessarily bestowed in the attainment? This 
question will probably remain unsettled until po- 
pular prejudice shall have undergone a material 
change. For me to offer an opinion upon it may 
be deemed hazardous, for ‘‘who can decide 
when doctors disagree ?”? Yet the question is 
open for discussion, and every one who is inter- 
ested in the decision is licensed to offer his 
opinion. 

Those who advocate the study of the learned 
languages state the advantages to be threefold : 

1. It gives students a habit of application ;. 

2. It improves their style ; and 

"3. It makes them acquainted with classic li- 
terature. 

That these benefits attend the study is readily 
granted ; but it by no means follows that they 
can be obtained through no other medium. Iam 
fully of opinion that habits of application may be 


better formed by more profitable means. By ap- }}, 


plication I do not mea» merely a faculty of con- 
fining ourselves to a seat and looking at books, 
but a power of riveting our attention to the studies 
which we pursue ; it is by this alone that. we 
ean improve. Now it is manifest that to enable 
us to do this there must be something im the 
study which interests the understanding, other- 
wise we contract a habit of confining our eyes to. 
the book, while our mind wanders in search of 
more pleasing pursuits. In order to fix the at- 











tention the mind must have its goal before it ; 
some point at which the understanding endeavors 
to arrive : then every advance it makes, every 
ray of light it receives, interests, till at length the 
whole is disclosed and the mind exults in the dis- 
covery of truth. In what study, let me ask, is 
there so litthe of mental gratification as in the 
study of a dead language ?' Here is nothing ad- 
dressed to the understanding ; no train of reason- 
ing ; no truth to be discovered. The student 
runs through his lexicon as by a kind of mechan- 
ism, while his mind is either vacant or fixed up- 
on something else. How different would be his 
attention were he engaged in the study of ideas 
instead of words, and how different the habits of 
application which he would form. 

With regard to strength of styie, it must be 
owned something is to be yielded in favour of 
the languages. In a language like ours, which is 
® mere compound of preceding ones, it would 
perhaps be difficult always to understand the full 
force of words without a knowledge of those ori- 
ginals ; but it must be remembered, that if ‘we 
do. understand the original,and are enabled there- 
by to see more force in a word, we can no more 
communicate that peculiar beauty to another than 
our lexicographers coald have done it to us : 
This knowledge is therefore measurably useless, 
inasmuch as it can profit none but ourselves, 

_ Eknow itis proverbial that much of the force 
of an original is lost in. the. translation ; but I 
am inclined to think this is greaty exaggerated.. 
Something, it is true, may be lost in particular 
words, but-I can conceive no great difficulty in 


” Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Now I am quite certain that this sublime pre- 
cept is conveyed with as full force in the English 
as by either of the originals, and probably it 
will be found equally true in almost every other 
case. The fact is, that we set an inordinate va- 
lue upon that which has cost us much ; and up- 
on this principle it is that we often fancy beau- 
ties in an original which have no real existence ; 
not that we see extraordinary beauty,but that we 
strove long before we saw any. If the style- of 
classic scholars is stronger, it is so only to them- 
selves, for they cannot énable others to discover 
it; though their defects are visible to all. Ob- 
servation fully demonstrates that the best style 


| may be acquired without the aid of the dead lan- 


guages, since some of the best writers are totally 
ignorant of them. 


And as to classic literature I cannot but deem 
it matter of surprise that it should any longer be 
considered a sufficient reward for the labour of 
acquiring the original languages, since all the 
valuable science may now be obtained through 
the medium of translations, and in much less time 
than would be necessary to acquire the original. 
It is true there are some works, the spirit of 
which could not be preserved in a translation, 
but they are such as may safely be dispensed 











preserving the idea entire. Take, for example, 





this salutary precept : 


Ilav)a sty. Soa ay OfAnre ive woiaeiy “mir 
G1avOgwwol. OUTH Kel UMEIS WolesTe AUTOS 


et vos facite illis, 


Omnia ergo quaecumque yultis ut faciant vobis homines, ita | 


with. Indeed, so far from deploring the loss of 
those works: which are not translated into: our 
language, the English scholar has. perhaps just 
cause-to regret that. so much: of ancient supersti- 
tion is incorporated with modern productions.— 
Under our present system of education, at. that: 


‘season when it is most important to make reli- 


gious impressions upon the minds of youth, they 
are put to the study of Reman fable or Grecian 
mythology ; instead of being taught christian 





truths, they are made to learn heathen absurdi- 
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ties ; instead of learning to adore the true sove- 
re gn of the universe, they are taught the exis- 
tence ofa train of Gods who are but debau- 
chees and murderers ; instead of imbibing just 











ideas of the government of Providence, they are which the former had acquired ¢ and we are taught 


taught to consider all heaven and earth in an up- that ‘* they who turn may to righteousness shall 
roar, upon the most irivial occasions, and even shine as the stars of the firmanent forever and 


has received souls as seals to his ministry, fhe 
other-is now to commence his labours of useful- 
ness, and could both live’a thousand years, yet 
the latter could never retrieve the advantage 





as too much ofthis manure produces a laxuri- 
ant growth of stalks, but not a correspondent 
growth in the roots. 

4. To ascertain the difference in product that 
may ustially be expected in cultivating the differ- 
ent varieties of the plant, and which, on the 
whole, quantity and quality considered, are the 





most profitable for culture. 
From an experiment Ll once made, though not 


to view the * Gods conspiring to overcome one |jever.” The latter, then, must at best: forever |! with perfect accuracy, I'am induced to believe 
poor weak woman ;”* worse indeed than “ to le- remain as a star of inferior magnitode. But when 


vel dread artillery at a fly,” 


We do not, like Aisop’s fox, despise the fruit 
only because it is beyond our reach; nor would 
ive be understood to condemn the ancient langua- 
- ges as wholly useless: we are aware of the ad- 
vantages derived from a knowledge of them, and 
only contend that those advantages are dispro- 
portioned to the pains bestowed in the attainment. 
The truth is, we have so little time for improve- 
ment, there is so much to be learned, and the 
powers of the mind are so limited, that it is not 
for us to think of learning every thing; but rath- 
er to make a judicious selection, and in making 
this selection, we have no better guide than to 
learn those things which will best qualify us for 
usefulness : and what studies are there, less de- 
sirable in this respect than the dead languages ? 
At least, three or four years will be consumed in 
the acquisition, at the expiration of which, the 
student is as perfectly incapable of any active 
pursuit as at the moment,he commenced study. 
Had he spent the same time in elementary rea- 
ding, he would now have been qualified to enter 
upon acareer of usefulness. Suppose the stu- 
dent designed for professional life ; his profession 
may be acquired in the same time spent with 
those languages which he will forgetin a less 


. time than was spent in the attainment. If he is | 


to be a clergyman, he can as well teach the im- 
portant truths of the Gospel without a knowledge 
of Homer’s Iliad, or Lucian’s Dialogues, as he 
could were he able to repeat the whole from 
memory ; and if he enters the ministry from mo- 
tives of usefulness and a sense of duty, he cannot 
but feel a degree of reproach for betraying his 
trust while neglecting the duties of the office to 
pursue those useless studies which serve no 
other purpose but to gratify the pride of learn- 
ing. God has_.not called him to preach Greek or 
Latin, but to declare salvation to.a lost world. 
Let us suppose two young men, designed for the 
ministry, both of whom have.the usual literary 
qualifications, the languages excepted ; the one 
enters upoa the duties of his office, the other de- 
fers it three years to prosecute those studies. 
At the expiration of these three years the one 





* See thé story of poor Dido, iu Virgit: 


. 


we reflect that life is short and always precari- 
ous, how hazardous must,we deem the conduct 
of the one? Both may be cut off from the stage 
of action atthe expiration of the three years ; 
the former‘will receive a crown of righteousness, 
but where will be the diadem of the latter ! 
ARATOR. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On Sced' Potatoes. 


It may always be observed of every potatoe 
that in the end opposite to that in which it is 
connected by its stem with the fibrous roots of 
the plant, the eyes are double in number of those 
of the other end; and it may also be observed 
that the shoots growing from the end having the 
greatest number of eyes always start the soonest 
and grow most rapidly: this circumstance it 
would seem has led to the belief that this end of 
the potatoe only ought to be used for seed, as be- 
ing properly the seed end of the root, and accor- 
dingly I perceive a statement in a late paper, pub- 
lished in New-Jersey, that by recent experi- 
ments, it has been found, that to cut off about a 
third of this end of the potatoe for planting, will 
afford as great a productas to plant the whole 
root. If this be correct, two thirds of the weight 
of potatoes commonly used for seed may be sa- 
ved ; a matter of no small consequence, as pota- 





seed than any otber crop commonly cultivated. 
To ascertain the truth of this matter, let the 
cultivator take, say 40 potatoes, as nearly of any 
given size as may be, and plant them ina row, 
putting one potatoe (uncut) to each hill; take 
40 more of as nearly the same size as can be se- 
lected, cut off the seed end of each, so as to in- 





clude about a third of the root, and plant one of 
these to each hill in a row along side of the. oth- 
er ; give each row the same cultivation; dig 
them separately, and then weigh or measure the 
products of each, and the result will be consi- 
dered as pretty conclusive. 

There are other experiments, easily made, 
and well worthy of attention, in the culture of 
the potatoe, and among others I would recom- 





mend the following : 

1. To ascertain whether it is most profitable 
to me the largest, or the smallest potatoes, for 
seed. 

2, What increase of the crop may be obtained 
by nipping off the blossoms as soon as they ap- 
pear on the stalks. 

3. To ascertain the proper quantity of gyp- 





| 





toes are much more expensive in the article of | 


that if a potatoe, weighing not nfore than an 
ounce, be planted whole, in a hill, and another 
weighing 8 ounces be planted whole, adjoining 
| it, no essential difference will be found i their 
products. felt 

A case was latcly reported by the Berkshire 
Agricultara} Society, from which it would seem 
that an increase of about a sixth of the whole a- 
mount of a crop of potatées may be obtained by 
nipping off the blossoms as soon as they appear 
on the stalks. Ofthe truth of this every culti- 
vator may easily satisfy himself. 

In regard to the use of gypsum, it will proba- 
bly be found that merely to immerse the seed po- 
tatoes in brine, and then roll them in gypsum, 
before planting, is the most advantageous method 
of applying this manure to the crop. The brine 
is also serviceable in this case, as salt is a valua- 
ble manure for potatoes. A little gypsum may af: 
terwards be sprinkled over the hills to advantage, 
while a greater quantity might prove injurous by 
causing a redundant growth of stalks. 

By attention to these particulars it is believed 
that every essential benefits may be derived in 
the culture of potatoes. J. N. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On Hoven or Choaked Cattle. 


New-York, March 28, 1820. 
S. Southwick, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 


Observing ina late number of the Plough 
Boy, some observations on the subject of Hoven 
Cattle, permit me to hand you an account of the 
flexible tubes for relieving cattle when hoven of 
choaked. 

They consist of a leather tube, with wire in- 
side, with a conical knob with holes in it at one 
end, and the other end a piece the shape of a cup, 
so that the air can draw through it. ‘The one 
for oxen is about five feet six inches long ; the 
one for calyes or sheep three feet. A gag is put 
into the animal’s mouth, and buckled fast upon 
the head by the strap ; then hold the end of the 
gag in one hand and put the tube down the ani- 
mal’s throat with the other. The whole length 
of the tube will not injure the animal. You will 
find the obstacle at the entrance of the paunclr ; 
push the tube hard, and when you find the air 


from the end of the tube and the animal’s body 
to sink, the remedy is performed. 

The conical knob is used when the beast-is 
hoven, the other when it is choked. 

They may be had at the Agricultaral Reposi- 
rice 


tory, No. 211, Front street, New-York. 





sum that is best adapted for increasing the crop, 


we 


H. 


of the two tubes and gag, $5. 
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AN ADDRESS 


To the Agricultural Society of Genesee, delivered 
at Batavia, owthe 11th day of October, 1819, 


BY SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, Esq. 
President of the Society. 


; [vONCLUDED. ] 

I return from this digression to the subject of 
wheat ; and I remark, that till we can have more 
and better wheat, (which we can have immedi- 
ately, if we will) the canal is of little importance 
to us. The advance price of Virginia wheat is 
more than the entire expense would be of canal 
transportation. 

This state of things must not continue ; and | 

roceed to state the remedies which I would re- 
spectfully propose : | 

1. Let your wheat for seed be raised in a se- 
parate piece of very clean land, and let it all be 
the. product of heads. picked.by the hand. from 
the sheaf; all the heads should be of one kind, 
fair, full, large and healthy; the wheat thus 
raised for seed, should be. placed in a mow by it- 
self, and threshed and cleaned with every possi- 
ble precaution, to prevent the intermixture of any 
foul seeds. Herewith is a sample of my own 
seed wheat, of which I raised‘four acres the pre- 
sent year. 

It is of the red chaff bald wheat, the berry very 
white, and the skin 0. coat very thin. 

An ingenious English oe has even re- 
commended that every farmer should raise his 
seed wheat from the produce of one single ker- 
nel, sown and resown year after year, till suffi- 
cient is produced, and each year to have a suc- 
cession of crops coming on for a supply. 

2. Let careful experiments be made, and ob- 
servations treasured up, as to the various ech] 
ties of what, considered with reference to the 
young plut—its growth and conduct in the field 
—the ripe berry, and the straw and chaff. 

As to the: Young Plant. 
1. Its hardness in resisting the winter. 
2. Its disposition to stool out, as it is technically 
called by farmers, which becomes important 
in determining the proper quantity of seed for 


an acre. i 


As to. the Straw and Chaff. 
1. Thestrength, bardness and solidity of the straw 
is an important point in rich land, to prevent 


its falling down, and in poor land, for resisting |}: 


the fly. 


9, Some wheat is said to be much more Hable to || 
grow in the stook, in case of wet weather, thar|| 


others. This, | conchide, is mainly attribu- 
tive to the different manner and degree in 
which the chaff surrounds the kernel, thereby 


retaining moisture, more or less. +t 


As to the Berry. 
t. Let different kinds of wheat be compared as 


to their size, colour of the berry, and as to the |} 
proportions of flonr and flint, which differ |} 


| 


much. in different kinds ; also, as to the thick- 
ness of the bran, and most of all, the: quantity 
and quality of tine flour which each kind will 
roduce,. and which have been known, even 
fromthe time of the Romans, to. differ much in. 
different kinds. i 


— 








3. Quantity of produce per acre. 

« Doubtless that kind ot wheat is best which in 
the above particulars unites the greatest number 
of advantages and the fewest defects. 

Herewith I offer for examination specimens of 
seven different kinds of wheat, and one of rye, 
raised for the purpose of experiment ; and for 
the better examination, [ have brought some en- 
tire heads on the straw, and with each a speci- 
men of the clean wheat: 

1. The bald red chaff, white berry, of which I 

have raised my own seed wheat. 

_ By all I can learn from the most experienced 
farmers, it is the most delicate of all kinds, and 
most liable to accidents. It is said to winter-kill, 
to be weak in the straw, and to grow in the tield 
whenwet. The great beauty of the berry, so 
full of fine white flour, and of so fine a coat, de- 
termined me in its favour. 

2 and 3. Red and white chaff, bearded. 


4. Wheat lately recommonded by governor Clin- 
ton—it is from the Barbary coast—I have 
proved it to withstand winter perfectly, in a 
situation where No. 5, No. 1, and the rye, were 
mostly winter-killed. These four kinds of 
grain were all sown in a garden bed, a perfect 
level, the same exposure, sown at.the same 
time and manner. ‘The different hardiness of 
this kind was very remarkable. 

. Wheat lately discovered near Rome, Oneida 
county, and by many gentlemen believed to be 
a native production. It is every way a fine 
species, but chiefly remarkable for the strength 
of straw, which will certainly enable it to re- 
sist the fly. 

6. Talxvera wheat, said to be actually imported 
from the town of that name in Spain. It is 
certainly the largest, whitest and handsomest |/' 
berry of any sample that I have ever seen in. 
any country. It ts bald, with white chaff. A 
very smalt quantity was procured, in the spring 
ef 1818, by that distinguished patron of agri- 
eultural societies, Elkanah Watson, Esq. and jj. 
by him wasimmediately distributed to different }} 
parts of the state. 

These two last kinds are alike remarkable for |} 
the great thickness and solidify of the straw ;. 
aid both of them: suffered by the frost in my 
garden, as did every species of winter grain, 
except No. 4. The stems of my Talavera} 
wheat would support small birds, and t actu- |} 
aHy lost a good déal of the seed’ by the means 
of them. 

7. Smyrna-wheat, or wheat of Jerusalem. It is 
very remarkable fr bearing several heads up- 
on one stalk, that is, smaller heads branching 
out from the principal one, and ts hence called: 
ten headed wheat. I have not seen enough of 
it to judge of its other qualities. The cele- 
brated Jethro Tull, the father of modern. im- 
provers in husbandry, had very high expecta- 
tions-of the excellence of this wheat, which he 
had seen in his. youth, bot which, when he 
wrote, was so scarce in, England that he was. 
unable to procure: a sample. 

8.. The large new rye is known, | presume, to 
many of my andience. The rye is remarXable | 
































2, As to the liability to snt, T have heard it as- 
serted that bald wheat is more subject to. smut 
. than the bearded. kinds. 





for having a straw so very stender and deli- | 
cate, in proportion to its vast heavy head, that} 
it almost always crinkles. down. 
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3. A third subject of attention ‘in relation to 
wheat, is the diseases and accidents to which it 
is liable. 

The first, greatest, worst, and incomparably 
the greatest of these, is suvv. 

I enter into no questions with naturalists, about 
the cause of this disorder, whether it be an in- 
sect, a parasitical plant, or a mere mal-conforma- 
tion of the wheat—it ‘is enough for our present 
purpose, that upon the evidence of a vast mass of 
experiments, long experience, and in the old 
counties of settled practice, a certain remedy for 
it exists. 

This remedy is, in general,to steep or float 
the wheat in any strong saline or mineral solu- 
tion, but not too strong, say in brine, urine, lye 
of wood ashes, &c. for a longer or shorter time ; 
skim off the light kernels which float, take out 
and sprinkle the seed with lime, leached ashes, or 
plaster of paris ; and in this it may remain till 
dry, alonger or shorter time, as most conve- 
nient, and then sow it, and each day cover the 
sowing of the day in the earth. 

I do not conceal the fact, that very different 
opinions exist among the great farmers in Europe, — 


= 





} as tothe mode in which this remedy operates, 


and that these opimions are really grounded on 
different notions of its origin. 
The old English and Flemish farmers did not 


Sloat the seed, but merely steeped it, supposing 


that the pungent nature of the salts and lime de- 
stroyed some seed, or infection of the smut. 


F find that the great farmers in the north of 
England, at the present day, reject that idea, and 
consider the salts as merely useful to make a brine 
strong enough to float the light kernels, which 
they say are the sole cause of the smut. 


It may be true that the light berries are one 
source of smut; but there are abundant proofs 
to shew that they are not the only cause. There 
are also experiments, almost innumerable, ta 
shew that smut will produce smut. 


Upon much examination and enquiry, I con- 
ceive the most perfect.and easy precaution would 
be as follows.:. Into a vessel of a.saline or mine- 
ral solation,.or of urine, pour the: wheat gently ; 
stir it up, and skim off all that will float ;. after a 
few hours take out the wheat, sift on fine .ime, 
ashes, or plaster, and stir up the ole, mixing 
it thoroughly together ;. let the heap be in this 
condition not less than 12 hours-kefore it is sed, 
better still, if longer, and there is no-danger if it 
remains for weeks. 

This method is very nearly the same with that 
recommended by am ingenious brother, Mr. Hol- 
loway, to whose: valaable remarks I have before 
alluded. And IT believe there is‘ nothing more 
certain, than that seed so-prepared, and sown on 
well tilled land in good season, and immediately 
covered, will produce:a crop perfectly free from: 
smut. So-:simple. are the means by which han- 
dreds of thousands might be saved annually to the 
state. If I might be: permitted to: add a word 
more of advice as to our cultivation of wheat, it 
would be, to sow earlier than we usually do, un- 
less the: fly should become prevalent and injuri- 
ons ; to cover our wheat deeper than is customa- 
ry, always ploughing it in, or sowmg upon. the 
rides, and then cover with the harrow—sow 
more seed than is customary. Whoever will: ob- 
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serve the vacant spaces in almost any wheat field 
may be convinced that a large portion of the crop 
fails for want of seed. 

A fifth general head of my remarks related to 
the suppression of idleness, criminality and dissi- 
pation. The time already spent prevents me 
trom saying much that I could wish on this head, 
but in a period like the present, we are made 
more sensibly to feel that we have neither time | 
to lose, nor capital te spare, but want all. 

Now it should be remembered that the support 
of every useless individual, is;a burthen upon in- 
dustry, and not less so, if.he happens to have 
property to pay dor his living. Some one labours 
for such a person’s bread, and as he produces 
nothing, by -his, own exertions, the bread which 
he eats is as truly a.loss to community, as if it 
were paid for, and then thrown into the lake.— 
It is a destruction of so much capital—we have 
so much less to export, so much less to pay for 
land, or for valuable imports. ; On the other 
hand, if he were set _to.work there would be so: 
much more labour, so much more produce, and 
that produce would be. an increase of ‘capital to 
pay for or cultivate more land, or encourage the 
industry of others. Criminals not only live at 
your expense, but they destroy your labour in 


they obtain, but they injure you much more in 


ately connected with the duties of this:institation, 
and to society at large 

On the other hand, there is no' reason for de- 
spair, if we are just to ourselves, 

Our’soil, climate, laws, government,*and the 
general character of our people, give us every 
thing to hope. 5 oe 

We have all the means within our power, not 
only of redemption from present thraldom, but 
of plenty, of ease, and even of elegance, if only 
united with simplicity of life and manners. For 
if we look abroad: upon the geography of the 
earth, or trace-its history upwards, what people 
¢an we tind more favoured by: the enjoyment ‘of 
every felicity of means and situation? We are 
members of a state, whose jurisdiction extends 
from the salt to ‘the fresh water seas, and which, 
looking abroad. upon the ocean, and inwards to 
the bosom of an immense continent, has the mo- 
nopoly: of the springs of commerce to an extent 
which no other local situation in the world can 
equal... The island of New-York, with its ad- 
joining harbour, affords a front line of upwards 


size may lie at the wharves in perfect security, 
while, at the same time, no point of the island 
itself, is more than about a mile from the nearest 


performing voyages almost, as long as to Europe. 


the mean time ; they deprive you not only or tr perorg we already hear of large vessels 


the remote consequences. ‘he man who steals 
from you a dollar, or cheats you with a counter- 
feit bill, does not merely injure. you to that 
amount, but by the insecurity of your property, 
your expenses in guarding it, and the want of con- 
tidence in business, he eventually burthens you 
to a much greater amount. I certainly admit, 
that in adverting to this subject, I have an_ulti- 
mate reference to an amendment of our penal 
code. 

We are eat up by criminals ; they plunder and 
distress us while at large ; they destroy’ the se- 
curity of our property, and fill our lives with 
anxiety. When convicted, and in prison, we are 
taxed to support them comfortably, and «after im- 
prisonment they are again set at liberty, and have 
but to renew their depredations here, or to pass 
into another state, while new hordes of offenders 
come to attack us 

Punishment is very improbable, and if it comes, 
it subjects togittle inconvenience,and inspires no 
terror ; so that for a man who dislikes work, the 
chances are allén favour of a life of criminality. 
We need amendments in our laws. 

1. ‘To make punishment felt as.an evil, and look- 
ed to with terror. 

2. To raise a large part of the public. expense 
upon the consumption of ardent:=pirits, and, in 
that way, to relieve the temperate and indus- 
trious class of the community, and suppress 
dissipation. di 

3. To restrict the operation. of the poor laws, to 
the support of those only whose bodily inabi- 
lity prevents them from labour, and not even 
to include them if they have led idle, profli- 
gate or mischievous lives. | 

4. To interdict idle, and profligate parents from’ 
spending their property, or if they have none, 
to compel them.to labour. . - 

In conclusion—if 1 have drawn a gloomy pic- 

ure of our present situation, it is because truth 
eqaized it, and because it is a subject immedi- 


Our principal river is entirely peculiar in its 
channel, and affords facilities to commerce to 
which it is believed no other, can:afford a paral- 
lel. This port—this river—and our canal, when 
finished, are to waft the commerce not only of 
cur own territory, but will probably monopolize 
the trade of shores as extensive, perhaps, as the 
whole western coast of continental Europe, and 
certainly much more fertile. Our western dis- 
trict enjoys peculiar seasons, climate and soil.— 
Its climate, in the midst of the temperate zone, 
alike removed from the extreme length of a fer- 
vid and parching summer’s sun, and the desola- 
tion of a northern winter. 

A soil of exuberant fertility is here overspread 
upon an undulating surface, of hill and dale, with 
neither mountains, rocks, heaths, nor sands ; and 
where, for many a day, the traveller finds scarcely 
anacre that may not ‘‘ support its man.”’ This 
soil is blest with its double harvest of wheat and 
maize, and is alike propitious to pasturage and the 
plough. . The bowels of the earth are rich in 
the fossil manures of marle and gypsum ; the fo- 
rests majestic with the oak and sugar tree ; and 
the face of the untrodden wilds profuse of flow- 
ers, by which the botanist is surprised to discover 
an unequalled variety of plants, for the use, the 
ornament, and the medicine of man. This soil 
is not fertilized by the exuberant vegetation of 
an equinoxial climate, with all its plagues, nor 
enriched, like Sicily, by showers of nitre and 
ashes: for here no volcano thunders above us, 
nor earthquake heaves the earth beneath ; no 


‘convulsion of nature seems ever to have shaken 


the elements, but, the strata of the earth lie un- 
broken, and horjzontal,* at their last conforma- 
tion. 


‘eat. 





* This is pot the only circumstance, in, the geology. of this 
country, which, according to the imperfect notions of the wri- 
ter, is very remarkable. Not only does the whole level coun- 
try seem toxhaye been once covered: by "lakes, but:the deep 
chasms which are formed by Niagara,.and other falls, disclose 
facts which would seem to prove that the whole sub-stratum, 
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of twenty miles, on which ships. of the largest) ° 








quantity of oil. 





Vol.'1. 


Here no tornados destroy the labours of man, 

and no plagues waste the population. Nature, 
with a countenance always serene, seems only 
intent tomarsevand pourish life.. Here man walks 
forth, nerved with vigour, to (ill his fields, with- 
out the labour of slaves, and with a mind, and an 
arm, to defend his: rights against all usurpation. 
With such natural advantages, under our improv- 
ed forms of civil government; and with the bless- 
ings of the Christian ‘dispensation, it depends up- 
on ourselves to find the femedy for our present 
distressesy ug tte eo ; 
*1f ove have firmness’ to apply ourselves to pro- 
ductive industry, to resist the allurements of ap- 
petite, and the vanity of ostentation, they we may 
yet hopeto see this country one day possessing 
every advantage, and exhibiting evéry improve- 
ment of which the natural, moral and political 
condition of man is in this world susceptible. 


SELECTIONS. - 
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Manures of grains. 
[250] Rape cake, which is used with great suc- 
““~+ cess as amahure, contains a lange quantity 
of mucilage, some. albuminous matter, and a small 
This manure should be used re- 
cent, and kept as dry a3 possible before it is ap- 
plied. It forms an excellent dressing for turni 
crops ; and is most economically applied by be- 
ing thrown into the soil at the same time with 
the seed. Whoever wishes.to see this practice 
in its highest degree of perfection, should attend 
Mr. Coke’s annual sheep-shearing at Holkham. 
Malt dust consists. chiefly of the infantradicle 
separated from the grain. I have never made 
any experiment upon this manure ; but there is 
great reason to suppose it must contain saccha- 
rine matter ; and this will account for its power- 
ful effects. Like rape cake it should be used as 
dry as possible and its fermentation prevented. 
Linseed cake is too valuable a food for cattle.to 
be much employed as a manure ; the analysis of 
linseed was referred to in the Third Lecture. 
The water in which fax and hemp are steeped for 
the purpose of obtaining the pure vegetable fibre, 
has considerable fertilizing powers. It appears 
to contain a substance analagous to albumen, and 
likewise much yegetable extractive matter. It 
putrefies very readily. A certain degree of 
fermeniation is absolutely necessary to obtain the 
flax and hemp in a proper state ; the water to 
which they have been exposed: should 
[251} therefore be used as a manure as soon as 
the vegetable fibre is removed from it: 
: Of sea-weed as w@ manure. - 
Sea weeds, consisting of different species of fu- 
ci, algee, and conferve, are much used as a ma- 
nure. on. the sea-coasts of Britain and Ireland. 


By digesting the common fucus, which is the sea- 


weed usually most abundant on the coast, in boil- 
ing water, I obtained from it one-eighth of a ge- 


Jatinous substance which had characters ‘similar 





for several hundred feet beneath those former lakes, has under- 


gone successive changes by the action of-water: ‘These ap- 


‘pearances would well repay the labour oft the geologist who 
‘would investigate them. 
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to mucilage. A quantity distilled gave n 
four-fifthsiof its weight of water, but no ammo-, 
nia}. the water-had an empyreamatic and slightly 
sour taste > the ashes conta? 
nate of sofayand ‘Carpe 
gaseous matter af 









: 5 4 
forded, Was smalf in quantity, 
p-incipally earbonie deid and gaseous - oxide of 
carbon, with alittle bydre-carbonate. ~ This ma- 
nure is transient if ts effects, ad does not last 
for more than a#single crop, which is eastly ae- 
counted for from the large y of water, or 
elements of water, it contains. “Tt decays svithout 
producing heat when exposed to the atmozpliere, 
and seems as it were to melt down and dissolve 










early {| [tis usval-to carry'siraw that can be employed ; 






ej) ed when chopped small 


substance of this kind. Mr. Young, in his éxeel- 


al 





away. I haveseena large heap entirely destroy> 
ed in less than two years, nothing remaining but. 
a little black fibrous matter. i 






I suffered some of the fitmest. part of* at 
to remain in a close\jar. contatting atmospheric |) 
air for a fortnight : in this ti dad become 


~ very much shrivelled ; the sides of the jar were. 
lined with dew. » The-aitexamined was found to. 
have lost oxygené,- and contained carbonic acid 
as. 
. Sea weed is sometimes suffered to ferment be- 
fore itis used ; but this process seems wholly un- 
necessary, for there is no fibrous matter 

(252) rendered soluble inthe process, anda part 
of the manure is lost. ce 

The best farmers in the west of England use 
it as fresh as it can be procured; andthe practi” 
cal results of this mode of applying it, are exact- 
ly conformable to the theory of its operation. 
‘The carbonic acid formed by its incipient fer- 
mentation must be partly dissolved by the water 
set free in the same process ; and thus become 
capable of absorption by the roots of plants. 

The effects of the sea weed as manure. must 
principally depend upon this carbonic acid, and 
upon the soluble mucilage the weed contains ; 
and I found that some fucus which had fermented 
so as to have lost abent halfits weight, afforded 
less than 1-12 of mucilaginous matter from which 
it may be fairly concluded that some of this sub- 
stance is destroyed in fermentation. 

Of straw and woody fibre as manures. 

Dry straw. of wheat, ‘oats, barley, beans: and 
peas, and spoiled hay, or any other similar kind 
of dry vegetable matter is, in all cases, useful 
manure. . dn general, such substauces are made 
to ferment before they are employed, though it 
may be doubted whether the practice should be 
indiscriminately adopted. 

From 400 grains .of dry barley: straw T obtain: 
ed eight grains of matter soluble in. water, hich 
had a brown colour, and tasted like mucilage. 
From 400 grains of wheaten straw, | obtained five 
grains of a similar substance. 

‘There can be no doubt that the straw of diffe- 
rent crops immediately ploughed into, the, ground 

affords nourishment to plants ;. but there 

[253] 5 an objection to this method of using 
straw from the difficulty of burying long straw, 
and from its rendering the husbandry foul. . 
When straw_is made to ferment sit becomes; a 
more manageable manure ; butthere is hkewise 
on the. whole a great, loss, of nutritive, matter. 
More manure is perhaps supplied for a ‘single 
crop ; but the land is less improved than.it would 
he, supposing the whole of the vegetable matter 


could be finely divided and mixed with the soil. j 
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for no-other purpose to the dunghill, to ferment 
und “decompose ; but it. is worth *xperiment, 
whether it may not be more cconomigally appli- 
a proper tach.ae, and 
eptdry till it is ploughed Tg tor the use Oba crop: 
‘to this case, though it would decompes@inuch 
more slowly and produce less effect at first, yet 
its influence would be much more lasting. 
» Were woody jibre. seems to be the only vegeta- 
ble matter that requires fermentation to render 
it nutritive to plants. Tanners:-spent bark is a 


lent essay. on manures, Which gained him’ti 





Bedfordian fyedal of the Bath Agricultural Socie- 
ty, Statesy**That spent. bark seemed rather to in- 
jure than to, assist. vegetation ;”’ which he attri- 







went matter that it contains. 
» fact eed from alt soluble substanees, 
€ Operation of water inthe tan-pit ; and. if 
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injarious” tovegetation, the effect is ‘probably 





. Yor ] OWing to. its agency upon water, or to its 
1254] mechanical effects. It is a substance very: 
absorbent and retentive of moisture, and yet not 
penetrable by the roots of plants. 
sone Of peat. 
Inert peaty matter ‘is a substance of the same 
kind... [@ remains for years exposed to water and. 


| air without uidergoing change ; and in this state 
| yields little or no nourishment to plants. 


“Woody fibre wiil not ferment unless some sub- 
stances are mixed with it, which act the same part 
as mucilage, sugar, and extractive or albuminous 
matters, with which it is usually associated in 
herbs and succulent vegetables. Lord Meadow- 
bank has judiciously recommended a mixture of 
common farm-yard dung for the purposeiof. bring- 
ing peats into fermentation ; any putrescible or 
fermentable substance will answérthe end; and 
the more a substance heats, and the more readi- 
ly it ferments, the better will it be fitted for the 
purpose. 

Lord Meadowbank states, that one part of 
dung is sufficient to bring three or four parts of 
peat into a state in which it is fitted to be applied 
to land ; but of course the quantity must wary ac- 
cording to the nature of the dung and of the peat. 
In cases in which some living vegetables:are mix- 
ed with the peat; the fermentatién will be more 
readily effected. |. ; 

Tanners spent bark, shavings of wood and saw 
dust, will probably require as much dang to bring 
them into fermentation as the worst kind of peat. 

Woody fibre may be likewise’ prepared so as 
to become a :nanure by the action of lime. This 
subject I shall discuss in the next ‘Lecture, as it 
pa557 cllows. natarally another series of facts, 

relating to the effects ofdime in the soil. 

It is evident from the analysis of woody fibre 
by M. M. Gay Lussac and Theaard, (which shews 
that it consists principally of the elements of wa- 
ter and carbon, the carbon being in larger quan- 
tities than in the other ‘vegetable compounds 
that <iny process which tencs to abstracfcarbona- 
ceous matter from it, must bring it nearer in com: 
position to the soluble principles ; and this 
one in fermentation’ by the absorption of oxy- 
gene and production of carbonic acid ; anda om: 
lar effect, it ‘will be shewn, is prodaced by lime. 
POH ETO O78 OF wood ashes. : 


Wood ashes imperfectly “formed; that is wood) 
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ashes containing much charcoal, are said to have 
been used with success as a manure. A part of 
their effects may be owing to the slow and grada- 
al consumption of the charcoal, which seems ca- 
pable, under other circumstances than those of 
actual combustion, of absorbing oxygene so as to 
become carbonic acid. 

In April, 1803, 1 inclosed some well burnt 
charcoal in a tabe half filled with pure water, 
and half with common air: the tabe was herme- 
tically sealed. 4 opened the tube under pure 
water in the spring of 1804, ata time when the 
atmospheric temperature and pressure were 
nearly the same as at the commemeement of the 
experiment. Some water rushed in ; and on ex- 
pelling alittle air by heat from the tube, and ana- 
lysing it, it was found to contain only seven per 
cent. of oxygene. ‘The water in the tube, when 
mixed with limewater, produced a copious pre- 
cipitate; so that carbonié acid had evidentl y been 
formed and dissolved by the water. 





. From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for October, 1819. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLI- 
GENCE, 


Fossil Whales.—In a former number we gave 
an account of a fossil whale discovered at Airthrie, and now 
deposited in the Edinburgh College Museum. Similar re- 
mains, we understand, have been discovered in the Carse of 
Falkirk, and in the county of Ayr. A good many years ago 
the remains of two whales were discovered in the alluvial sdil 
of the river Po in Italy, and at Castel Arquato. Both of these 
specimens, although very imperfect, and much inferior in maz- 
nitude to the whale of Airthrie, were considered of such value 
that they were sent as magnificent donations by Beauharnois, 
formerly Viceroy of Italy, to the Museum of Milan. 

Colouring of Agate.—Dr. Macculloch of Woo!- 
wich, in an interesting communication to the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, informs us that the beautiful black and 
white zoned agates, sold by lapidaries, are prepared by first 
boiling the specimens in oil, and afterwards in sulphuric acid. 
The oil is absorbed by certain lamine, and these become black: 
when the stone is exposed to the action of the sulphuric. acid. 

Age of the Human Species.—In the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, we find the follow- 
ing very interesting statement in regard to the age of the hu- 
man species. 

Discovery of Fluman Skulls in the same formation as that 
which contains remains of Elephants, Rhinoceri, &c.—Some 
years ago: Admiral Cochrane presented to the British Museum 
a human ‘skeleton, incased in a very, compact alluvial aggre- 
gation of coral and other similar matters. This curious spe- 
cimen was at first considered as a true secondary limestone, 
and therefore as affording eviderice that the human speciés 
had been called into existence during the formation ofthe se- 
condary strata. Geologists pointed out the inaccuracy of this 
opinion, and proved that the enclosing mass was not a portion 
of the older strata of the crust of the caith, but merely a por-’ 
tion of one of those caleareous forinations daily taking since 
on the shores of the West-India Islands. It is well known to 
geologists, that several extensive tracts in Germany are cover- 
ed with a deep deposite of calcareous tuffa, which contains fos- 
si] remains of the mastodonton, megathetium, trish elk, (Alci- 
giganiea, Blum.) and elephant, (Elephas primigeni,) and other 
colossal animals, which are new considered as extinct. In 
this very ancient alluvial formation, human skulls have been 
discovered ; and ifthe statements given in regard to this in- 
teresting discovery, at Meissen in Saxony, be correct, we have 
obtained a proof of the.co-existence of the human race, with 
the gigantic megatheria, elks, and elephants. 

Felspar, and Pitchstone, varieties of the. same 
species.—~Yathe islands of Arran, Mull, Egg, and Skye, pitch- 
stone occurs in beds, veins, aud embedded masses, in rocks of 
various descriptions. It appears to run into felspar, thas 
showing that it is nearly allied to that substance, and indeed, 
that the two substances are prohably varieties of the same spe- 
cies, -In the mineral system, pitchstove ought to be placed 
near compact felspar, and under the naine Resinous Felspar. * 

Subterraneous Sounds in Granite Rocks,—M, 
Humboldt was informed by most credible wituesses, that. sub- 
terraneous sounds, like those of an organ, are heard’ towards 
sunrise, by those who sleep upon the granite rocks on the banks 


of the Oroouoko. He supposes them to arise from differs 
ence of temperature between the external air and thé air iw 
the narrow and deep crevices of the Shelves of rocks. Daring 
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ihe day, these crevices are heated to 48dg. or 50dg. The tem- 
perature of their surface was often 39dg. when that of the air 
was only 28dg. Now, as this difference of temperature will be 
a maxirpum about suprise, the current of air issuing from the 
crevices will preduce sounds which may be modified by its im- | 
pulse against the elastic films of nica that may ig into the 
crevices. Messrs. Jomard, Jollois and Devilliers heard, at 





suprise, ina monument of granite, placed at the centre of the | 
spot on which the Palace of Karnak stands, a noise resembling || 4. 


that of a string breaking. Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, 
vol. iv. 
Atmospherical or Meteoric Dust.—Professor 


Rafinesque of New-York, in a paper on atmospheric dust, | 
maintains, that an imperceptible dust falls at all times from the | 





atmosphere, and that he has scen it on*mount Aina, on the { 


Alps, on the Alleghany and Catskill mountains in America, 
and alsoon the Ocean. This is the same dust which accumu 
lates in our apartments, and renders itself peculiarly visible i 
the beamsof the s#n. He has found it to isnesedline at the 
rate of fom one fourth of an inch to one inch in a year, but 
in such a fleecy state, that it could be compressed to one third 
of itsheight. Hence he takes the average of the yearly depo. 
site at about one sixth of an inch.— American Journal of Sci- 
ence, No. iv. p. 397. : 
Suicides in Paris.—The number of suicides 
committed and attempted in Paris and its environs in the fou 
mouths of January, February, March, and April, amounted to 
124. Ofthese persons 33 were women ; 64 of them were single, 
and 60 had been married. The greater number destroyed 
life by the use of fire arms, the vapour of charcoal, or by 


wheter yf 46 restored to the last method. This period of jf 
ou 


the first four months of this year, compared with the same pe 
riod of tne last year, offersan excess of 4b suicides. 

By the end of June the number amounted to 199, of which 
137 were committed by men, and 62 by women; 102 of these 
were married, and 97 were unmarried. These have been ar- 
ranged in a sort of scale according to the causes, thus—for 
love, 17; illness, distaste of life. insanity, domestic trouble, 6; 
bad conduct, gaming, lottery, 28; misery, poverty, deranged 
afiairs,47: fear of reproaches aud punishment, 6 ;. unknown 
motives, 36; in the whole 199, of which 53 were unsuccessful 
attempts, and’ 146 were completed. 

Calculation of the Period of a Second Deluge. 
According to the calculations of the learned astronomer of 
Bremen, M. Olbers, after a lapse of $3,000 years, a comet will 
approach to the earth in the same proximity as'the-moon ; af- 
ter 4,000,000 years it will approachto the distance of 27 
geographical. miles, and then, if its attraction equals that of 
the earth, the waters of.the ocean will be elevated 13,000 feet, 
and a deluge will necessarily ensue! after a lapse of 220,000,000 
ycags, it,will clash with the earth. 
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. POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

A Post-Office has recently been established at 
Voorhees: Ville, in, the town of Charlestown, 
Montgomery county. Cornelius H, Putman Esq. 
has been. appointed Post-Master.. 


THE. SOVEREIGN. 

In our summary. we have: heretefore: noticed 
two very extraordinary.oxen,raised by Mr. Fink, 
of Goshen, in Orange county. We-mow present 
eur readers with an engraving ofthe largest of 
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THE SOVEREIGN. 
: : - LIVE WEIGHT, 3086 POUNDS. 
Fatted by P..Fink, of Goshen, Orange county. Slaughtered b 
7 New-York.. 
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Comparison of several extraordinary oxen.. 
SOVEREIGN. 


Live weight, 3086 Ibe. 
Height, 5 ft. 9 in. 
Length, 9°" 2 
Girt, 10 3 
Rough tallow 295 Ibs. 
SOVEREIGN’S MATE. 
Live weight, 2600 Ibe. 
Height, 5 ft. 10 in. 
Length, 9 
Girt, 5 9 6 
Rough tallow, 307 Ibs. 
COLUMBUS. 
Live: weight,. 2962 Ibs. 
Height, 5 ft. 9 in. 
Length, — 9-11 
Rough tallow 213 dbs. 
. DELAWARE OX. 
Live weight,. 2688 Ibs: 


Rough tallow 278 1-2 lbs: 
BRIGHTON. OX. 
Live weight 27.98 Ibs. 
od DUNHAM. OX.. 








the twoj called: The. Sovereign, engraved: from 
an excelent likeness, taken by order of the Ag- 
ricultural. Society of the city and‘ county of New- 
York. We have te-thank our friend, Rrowarnp 
N. Harrison, Esq, of New-York, for the'memo- 
wanda which follow, as also for his-attention in 
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Live weight, 2744 Ibs. 


Horticulture. 





‘Mr. Sovtuwick,. 
It.is a very general impression among gardners 
that several species of garden seeds cannot. be 





procuring the engraving ;. artd.we hope the ma- 


raised inAmerica in perfection ; among these are 
the invaluable species of Battersea,. early york, 











jestic figure of Tie, Sovereien, may stimulate 
our Agricultural readers, who-are inthe grazing 
line, to the same industry, attention and: perse- 
_verance, as enabled Mr. Fixx to raise so fine an 


animal, 


d early sugar loaf cabbage. English seeds 
must therefore be imported at. an expense of 4 

olfars the pound, to set our crops annually. 
This is an error.—Experience has taught me that 
these seeds can be raised in as great perfection 
in. our country as in England,. 
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SoveReicn and his mare, were raised in this 
state ; fed by Mr. Fink, of Orange county, where 
they obtained a: premium from the Agricultural 
Society. Seld to Thomas Gibbons, butcher of 
the city of New-York. The mate not weighed, 
but. supposed to overrun the estimate. 


Co.umsus and Deraware Ox, botlr slaughter- 
ed in Baltimore ; an account:ef them has been 
published in the Plough Boy. 


Bricuton Ox, exhibited. in 1819, obtained’ 
the premium from the Massachusetts Agricultural: 
Society, bemg a few pounds heavier than any 
before exhibited at Brighton.. 


Duxnam Ox.—This celebrated English ox 
was out of a Highland'cow,.which weighed only. 
346]bs.. when.slaughtered, and. was probably the: 
most perfect animal, having less bone in propor-- 
tion to its size. , , 


These species of Cabbage are generally sown: 
-very early in hot-beds, for early use, abd come- 
| into perfection and full head, early in July, and’ 
consequently the crop is exhausted’ before fall,. 
‘and now left to propagate the species, To ob- 
vinte this I have reserved a few. seeds, sowed: 
them early in June and:set’ the plants late ; by 
-which means'T have had‘a good’ supply. of heads 
in perfection in the falk This late crop is as 
[easily preserved’ as any other species of cabbage, 
and if so preserved and set in the spring will 
yield a plentiful supply ofseed. During the 
,war I resorted to this expedient, and for five 
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years past have hadecomplete success. Some 
precaution is however necessary in setting these 
peculiar species ; they should be carefully sepa- 
rated and set at adistance from other species, 
otherwise they will degenerate and intermix with 
the other kinds and produce a mongrel species. 
So careful are the English gardaers to prevent 
{his mixture of softs, that nets are thrown over 
éach kind when in blossom, to prevent the Bees 
from carrying the farina of one kind to another 
(o mix and spoil the varieties, The same pre- 
cautions {{ have no hesitation in sayiag) will 
produce any one species of Cabbage seed in as 
great perfection in this country as in England or 
France. EXPERIENCE, 


Middlesex, Oatario co. April, 1820. 





Weekly Summary. 

Prhe literary works of Dr. “Dwight, of Con. 
ave been republished in England, and have been favourably 
received. he numbers of the Sketth book, of Mr. Irving, are 
also published there. The numbers are voticed in black. 
wood’s Magazine, in which it isadmitted that they possess as 
much literary merit-as the work of any British writer of the 

resent day. His Knickerbocker, a ‘work without a superior 
of the kind, has, it appears, never been noticed by a repub- 
lication in that country. 

A new ‘literary work has lately~made its ap- 
pearance, in Boston, entitled the Club Room, publistied in 
numbers, somewhat after the manner of the Sketch Book of Mr. 
Irving. The Club Room is said to be the work of different 
hands, and is spoken Of as poss@ssing considerable merit. 

More organic remains.—In a late letter from 
Dr. Mitchell to Mr. Jennings, an acsount is given of a tooth, 
about two inches in length, supposed to have belonged to an 
animal of the crocodile class, being found incased in solid 
rock, in a quarry, 10 feet below its surface, and 27 under 
ground. The quarry is of the red sand stone, about 20 rods 
west of the Passaic river, and about 2 miles above the Schuyler 
bridge, in New-Jersey, ; 

The Washington City Gazette anncunces that 
the Spanish minister, lately arrived there, is the bearer of the 
treaty ratified. 

Commodore Barron has so far recovered of 
his wounds as to be able to leave Washington for his residence 
in Hampton, Va. be 

Incendiaries.—The N. York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, of the 13th inst. meutions the discovery of an attempt 
of an incendiary to sct fire to the stable in, the rear of the 
house of Mr. Jacob Bolton, in Hester-street, and of two un- 
successful attempts of the same kind lately discovered in Phi- 
ladelphia. A black girl was lately committed to Goshen jail 
on a charge of having set fire to a barn in Warwick, Orange 
county. gts 

His honour the chief justice has made an or- 
der for admitting Robert M. Goodwin to bail, on bis producing 
4 good sureties, to be each bound for his appearance in the 
sum of $6,000, and himself bound in the sum of $20,000. 

The cause of William Coleman against Henry 
B. Hagerman, for the assault and battery some time 
since committed by the latter upon the former gentleman, was 
tried at the late circuit in New-York, held by chief justice 
Spencer, and, by the exemplary verdict of the jury, the plain- 
viff recoverd $4,000 against the defendant. 

On the 25th ult. a little daughter of Mr. Anna- 
nias McCarter, of Walkill, Orange co. was sent of an errand, 
where she had to cross a bridge over a small stream, from 
which bridge it appears that she accidentally fell, as her body 
was found the next day in the mill pond below. 

From Onondaga, of April 5, it appears that 
Joseph Mason, charged with the murder of William Farroll, 
has been taken near Lewiston, on the — road, in Niagara 
co. and is safely lodged in the jail of th® former county. In 
the same jail has also been lodged a black man, for fracturing, 
by a blow. with an axe, the skull of a man of the name of 
‘Thompson, at Salina, in such manner that no hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery. ' ; 

On the night of the 2d inst. the ship Horatio, 
of New-York, bound for Savannah, struck on Cape Hatteras 

shoal, the sea running high. Finding it necessary to abandon 
her, 20 of those on board had got into the long boat, when the 
hawser parted, and the boat was carried off, leaving the ca 
tain, (Bunker) and 7 others, in the ship, Those in the boat 
-vere unable to regain the ship, so that those on board were 
left to share her fate, or make their escape in the gig and jolly 
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boat, which were still on board. The 20 were taken up next 
morning by a schooner, and landed at Ocracocke, in North 
Carolina. by a later acegunt there is every reason to believe 
that those left on board the ship,ave perished. 

Governor Findlay, of Pennsylvania, has issued 
his proclamation, offering a reward of 1,0) for the detection 
of any of she inceudiaries that have lately, at several times, 
made atteinpts to set fire tc buildings in Philadelphia, 

A statue of WasnixcTon is soot to be placed 
in the state-house, in Raleigh, the edpital of Nerth-Carolina. 
itis the work of Canova, an eminent Italian artist, and a 
Raleigh paper speaks of it as a first rate production, 

The hip fslingtis, Joaded with 700 barrels of 
flour and 110,009 bricks, bound: from Philadelphia to Savan- 
nah, sprung a Jeak on her passage, while in the gulf stream, 


Hatteras. Vessel and cargo mostly lost, except the flour, 
which was considerably damaged. 

In Maine, general King is elected governor, 
almost without opposition. In Massachusetts, governor Brooks 
is re-elected, 

On the 26th ult. in Loveridge, Mass. two sons 
of Mr. Borden Cole, the one named Webster, aged 19, the 
other Nathaniel, aged 16, engaged in a scuffle; the latter being 
iu a violent passion, and having an open penknife in his hand, 
stabbed his elder brother to the heart, of which wound he soon 
afterwards exmred. The verdict of the jury of inquest on the 
afiair was accidental death, 

The execution of Fuller, who was sentenced 
to be hung on the 31st of March last, for the murder of Palmer 
Warren, bas beea postponed, by the governor of Indiana, until 
the 14th of August next, and apprehensions are entertained 
that the governor will pardon the culprit. 

At Boston, a foreigner by the name of Martin 
was lately detected and committed for stealing to considerable 
amount. He was confined, in the evening, in a room by him- 
self, in the jail, being much intoxicated. The next morning 
he was found burnt to death, his body being half consumed. 
it appears that the fire was communicated from the stove to 
the bed on which he was laid, as this, together with the cloti- 
ing, was found burnt to cinders. : : 

Michael Powers has been tried in Boston, for 
the murder of Timothy Kennedy, (as mentioned in a late num. 
ber of this paper) and found guilty. Sentence of death was 
passed on him. 


Con. a sword has lately been completed, at the expense of 
$1000, intended, agreeably to a resolution of congress, to be 
presented Col. Richard M. Johnson,“ in testimony of the 
sense of his gallantry in the battle of the Thames in Upper 
PCanada, Oct. 5th 1813.". It is said tobe the most elegant 
piece of workmanship ever exhibited. 

. On the 2d inst. a man by the name of Murphy, 
of Frederickstown, Md. was shot and robbed on the highway, 
19 miles from Baltimore. No hopes were entertained of his 





recovery. A young man, of respectable connections, was ta- 
ken up on suspicion, and is believed, from circumstances, to 
be the perpetrator of the deed. 

During the latter end of last month, a young 
man, named Thomas Palmer, aged about 20, in the employ- 
ment of Joseph Pierson, Esq. of South-Orange, N J. died of 
hydrophobia, notwithstanding the scullcap was du ¢ adminis- 
tered to him, as is stated, agreeably to the directions given in 
such cases. Some time since Mr. James Cann, of N. York, 
died of this disorders. but in his case it appears that there had 
been a neglect, during one night, and at a very critical time, 
of administering this medicine to him. - Probably the scullcap 
is most efficacious when gathered at a certain season of the 
year. Experience, no doubt, will serve to throw more light on 
the efficacy and proper use of this plantas a remedy for this 
dreadful disorder. 


’ 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 


- New method of inoculating trees.—-T he common 
method is to cut a slit in the bark downwards from that which 
is first cut across it, and when the bud is inserted, to shove it 
downwards. : This method often fails of success; the reason 
of which is, that as the sap descends in the bark, its descent is 
stopped at the place where the bark is cutcrosswise. Instead, 
therefore, of extending the vertical cut downwards, let it be 
extended upwards from the cross cut, and when the bud is in- 
serted, push it upwards to its proper position, by which means 
it will have a plentiful flow of sap round it, and of course not 
be in danger of perishing for waut of this requisite ingredient. 


Rose strawberries, of a very superior quality, 








were produced, at the dinner parties of the Nobility in London, 
as early as the 10th February last. This fruit is forced with 
less light than any other, and ofcourse is sooner fit for the ta- 
ble. 

FOREIGN. . 


Among the manuscripts of the Vatican, at 
Rome, two have lately been discovered containing works, one 
of which was hitherto supposed to have been lost: This is 


and was obliged to be run ashore near the light-house, at Cape | 


At the factory of Mr. Star, in Middletown, 





| feetly legible, and is soon to be published. 
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Another isa serie? 
of correspondence between a Philosopher and Marews Aure 
lius, t>zether with some orations ‘of Citero, and anctler a 
work of Quintus Aurelius Simmacus. These later works were 
heretofore unktrown. 

Phe Legislatare of Upper Canada have re- 
pealed the law passed last year, * to prevent certain seditious 
meetings.” 

By late accounts, via Londen, it appears that 
by a decree of the king of the Netherlands, and a subsequent 
order of the burgomasters of Amsterdam, the celebrated bank 
of that city, which has been so long, and extensively, a princi- 
pal organ in the transaction of commercial concerns in that 
quarter, has ceased to exist, and its concerns are to be closed 


~~ Os. 
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Tie Republic, a work of Cicero, of 


by the 28th July next. 


From Genoa, it is stated on the anthority of 
letters from Cairo, that the pacha of Egypt had seized upon 
patoniee, and that a division of his army had entered Jerusa- 
em. 

Joseph Ritchie, Esq. who had been employed 
by the British government to explore the interior of Africa, and 
from whose researches great additional lights were expected to 
be derived in regard to the geographical knowledge of that 
country, lately died at Mourzuk, about 400 miles south of 
Tripoli He was to penctrate through the Great Desart to 
Timbuctoo, 

Phe king of Prussia is stated to have become 
melancholly, anc incapabie of transacting business. 

By late accounts from Spain it appears that vi 
gorous attempts are making by the Spanish monarch, ay ! 6: 
generals, to sustain the present contest by the efficacy of pro- 
ciamations. What effect is to be derived from this sort of war- 
fare is yet to be ascertained. 

Some of the London butchers have adopted 
the new method of killing their cattle with fixed air, wiih is 
said to improve the flavour of the meat. 

From Russia, it is stated, that in Janaary last, 
wolves, driven from the north by hunger and cold, had even 
entered the suburbs of St. Petersburgh—that one was canght in 
a cook-shop, in Sturkhoff-street, in that city—that in passing, 
in droves, through villages, they attacked the inhabitants, and 
had killed several of them. 

From Brussels we learn, that a design of n 
monument of Waterloo is determined on.. The height of the 
pyramid is to be 140 feet, on the top of which is to be a Lion 
holding a Globe, representing the world in his claws. The 
work is to be executed by soldiers who were engaged in that 
memorable battle. 

Feudal servitade has lately been abolished in 
the states of the grand duke of Schweria, a circumstance that 
has been very pleasing to the lovers of liberty in Germany. 

By the last accounts from Havana, it appears 
that the yellow fever was prevalent there, and very fatal to 
strangers. 

From Spain it appears, that Quiroga, at the 
head of part of the revolutionary forces, to the amount of 
12,000, had possession of Isla; that on the 9th February an 
assault was made on his advance battery by the garrisons of 
Cadiz and the Cortadura, combined, amounting to 4,000 men, 
thatthe assailants were repulsed, with the loss of 1,000 men, 
and that a whole regiment deserted and joined the revolution- 
ary standard. It seems that Quiroga might have fullowed up 
this victory with great success, but it appears to be the object 
of the revolutionists to spare the effusion of blood as much as 
care to gain adherents by the mildest means, regulat- 
ing their@®nduct by the adage of Heury 4th, of France, “a 
spoonful of honey will catch more flies than a gallon of vine- 
gar.” At Madrid it appears considerable alarm and confusiou 
revailed; three old discarded ministers were sent into ban- 
ishment, and others were expected to follow. When the revo- 
lutionists entered Malaga, 1,600 prisoners had been previously 
shipped off to the islands, by the government authority there, 
and with such precipitancy tliat provisions were neglected to be 
stored in the vessels transporting them. A force was however 
sent after them by the captors of the place. Cadiz remained 
loyal to thg king, owing, as it appears, to possessing certain 
commercial monopolies under his government, of which that 
city would be divested under a different order of things. 


MARRIED. 2 


On Monday omnia last, by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. AN- 
DREW B. CALHOUN, of Albany, to Miss ANN TEN E¥CK 
daughter of the late Jacob D. Ten Eyek, of Coeyma . 








ns, 
Mechanics’ and Farmers’. Bank. 


yp ae stockholders of this bank are. informed 
that a dividend of 3 pet cznton the capital stack for six 
months, will be paid on or afterthe first day of May next. 
By order of the board, 
THOS. W. OLCOTT, C ishie:: 
Albany, April 15, 1320. 








THE PLOUGH BOY 
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